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In Forthcoming Issues .. . 


A critical biography on Arnold Wiltz, written by Henry 
Leffert, Ph.D., of the Department of English at City College of 
New York City, will appear in the next issue. This is the first of 
a series of critical articles dealing with American Painters of 
today. 


In a symposium: ''An Obelisk for 1934," the December- 
January issue will present an exposition of new and dominant 
trends in creative writing during the past year, as seen by 
Samuel Putnam, literary editor of the NEW HOPE: T. C. Wilson, 
poetry editor of the WESTMINSTER MAGAZINE: Frederick 
Maxham editor of the WINDSOR QUARTERLY: Jack Conroy, 
editor of THE ANVIL, and others. 


Continuing the architectural series, in which have appeared 
articles by Frank Lloyd Wright, Buckminster Fuller and Richard 
J. Neutra, Ralph T. Walker will contribute his answers to the 
questions submitted to him by Percival Goodman. Mr. Walker 
is amember of the firm of Vorhees, Gmelin. and Walker and has 
been responsible personally, and in connection with this firm, 
for the designing of such well known buildings as The New York 
Telephone Building, which won the Architectural League gold 
medal, The Irving Trust Building and Western Union Telegraph 
headquarters in New York City. 


The next issue of TREND will appear on December first, 
and will be the December-January number. 
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Frontispiece 

RICHARD J. NEUTRA 
Demonstration Health House at Griffith Park, Los 
Angeles, Calif. With suspended swimming pool 
under the superstructure. (See article page 165.) 
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Cubes, Cones, and Craven 


The Revolution Produces a Reactionary 


Marchal E. Landgren 


Paul Cezanne was concerned with the underlying structure of nature; as he ex- 
pressed it, with the "cones, spheres, and cubes" that comprise this structure. He 
fought against the decadency of Impressionism, and he battled untiringly to restore 
to painting the solidity that the Impressionists had lost thru their interest in the 
relationship between light and color. Cezanne won his battle, and his work influenced 
the painters of the generation following him. With this generation, modern painting 
as we think of it today was born. 

Pablo Picasso was destined to become the leader in carrying on the structural 
ideas of his predecessor; but Picasso was of a different stature than Cezanne. He had 
the intensity, the vitality, the power as draughtsman, the facility, and the intellect 
that Cezanne lacked. And he was of a different generation. These characteristics 
combined with the circumstances of his age have made him the world-figure we 
know today. Picasso developed in an age of spiritual unrest, an age of world war, 
of prosperity and poverty, an age marked by the collapse of economic systems and 
of governments. In this chaos, there was no place for the simple emotions; there was 
no stimulus in local environment, for education and science had given to environment 
an international nature. The only refuge was the intellect. There was no need for 
_ subject. What subject could possibly have reflected the needs and the feelings of 

this age? Thus, non-representational painting was born; it developed directly from 
the conditions of the times and from the international flavor of environment. Non- 
representational as it was, it had, nevertheless, a forceful content. It contained the 
conditions of men, and of nations. 

The pond-lilies of Claude Monet, the Tahitian poetry of Gauguin, and the sun- 
flowers of Van Gogh could mean little to this new generation. It was too disturbed, 
consciously or unconsciously, by the unrest of its time. As subjects, the apples of 
Cezanne, too, appeared ridiculous; but in these still-lifes, the painters recognized 
laboratory experiments toward solid construction. They also wanted solidity, so they 
employed still-life and figure motifs in their abstractions. But they preserved the 
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same content, the same reflection of their condition, regardless of the entrance of 
subject material, and the revolution in the art of painting was on. 

Literary minds, feeling similar reactions to the age, joined with and defended 
the painters on their revolutionary course. Their influence was great and, in a sense, 
disastrous. They talked of the "cones, spheres, and cubes’ and developed groups of 
painters who saw no more than architectural construction in painting. They developed 
“literary painters’ whose work was without content. They fostered the painters who 
are now acknowledged designers, designers who have had their reward in the simpli- 
fying of design, and in divorcing design from subject matter. Their place is an im- 
portant one, but it does not rest with the fine arts. 

Picasso headed the revolution and carried the banner thru its many phases, always 
maintaining sound construction and, in his major works, filling his canvases with the 
story of his times. Henri Matisse was perhaps his greatest opponent. Matisse, too, 
belongs to this particular age, but he is a simpler man. He opened his eyes to an 
advantage the age offered, the study of the works of all generations. His intelligent 
research gave him a place in the technical side of the revolution, but he differed 
from Picasso in that his subject usually remained the content of his expression. He 
found his pleasure in the simple things of his immediate environment, but he studied 
the arts of the world to intelligently express this pleasure. 

Today, Georges Rouault is perhaps the most potent figure in European painting. 
Rouault is of romantic temperament, and he strikes a hard blow at the intellect of 
Picasso—it is the quality in Picasso that has made him disguise his true spirit in the 
robes of classicism—and at the simplicity of Matisse. Rouault is like an oppressed 
man bombing his way thru the intellectual domination of his age; but he is not a 
reactionary, he builds on what the revolution has given him. Because of this, he is not 
only the most potent, but the most significant figure in contemporary European 
painting. 

This whole story belongs to Europe; the revolution had no American participants 
among the painters. There were a few, a minority, who found some nourishment in 
the ideas as propounded by the literary men of the times. But, needless to say, they 
were ‘‘literary painters,’ designers. A few other American painters who were of 
Latin temperament followed in the footsteps of Cezanne, but for the most part they 
did not understand his structure or purpose; they became steeped in his surface 
qualities. However, the American collectors, museums, and eventually dealers became 
stimulated. They bought, sold, and exhibited the products of the revolution. America 
became, and is still, so immersed in these products that when it is able to view them 
objectively, it should produce men of the temper of Rouault. Better than this, it 
should produce men of his temper who will be influenced by the young and vigorous 
environment that is America. Mexico has already given us Orozco, a good example. 

Today in America, the revolution has produced a logical figure. It has produced 
a literary reactionary in Thomas Craven whose recent book, "Modern Art!’ (Simon & 
Schuster) is a bitter condemnation of the whole revolution. Essentially, "Modern Art" 
is an unimportant work with a popular appeal that makes it seem otherwise. And it 
is its popularity, and only this, that provokes critical attention, for Mr. Craven is a 
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literary man of the same caliber as those who produced the designers in modern art; 
he is of the same destructive nature. | congratulate him for his extensive knowledge 
of revolutionary literature from the hands of both writers and painters. He has con- 
sidered all philosophies and all possible arguments in compiling his text. He has dis- 
covered that form and content in painting must be synonymous terms, and that a 
painting can only be as great as the man who creates it. Any critic who understands 
painting as a language apart from literature will agree with him, but the same critic 
will disregard his estimates of content, and his estimates of the greatness of men. 
And these estimates are the bases of criticism. 

The background, the environment, destructive to modern art, in Mr. Craven's 
estimate, is the Bohemian life; and this he establishes as a curse. This curse of French 
culture, he believes, has its effects on the lives of men; it destroys normal sexual re- 
lationships, it throws men into the stereotype thru its requisites of perverse sexual 
stimuli, drugs, and, of course, drink. In short, it lessens the greatness of men, and this 
naturally results in lesser paintings. | have never considered bedroom manners as an 
approach to estimating greatness, nor have | ever thought of Bohemia as anything 
but a manifestation of our present civilization. A curse it might be, but it has not 
retarded greatness. The fact that Toulouse-Lautrec, Renoir, Cezanne, Van Gogh, 
and many other painters of equal stature developed during the existence of Bohemia 
only proves that the great man is equal to it, above it, or apart from it. Modigliani, 
who was definitely of it died at an early age, and of tuberculosis that was contracted 
before his life in Bohemia. What might have happened to him, no one can esti- 
mate, but Mr. Craven admits that he was above its curse "for he had a purity of 
spirit and a tenderness with women which none of the Bohemians possessed.” 

Is this the way to estimate greatness? | believe not. The greatness of man rests 
in his wisdom, wisdom that is built on his association with nature. It is thru his 
sensuous response to nature that man discovers his individual consciousness, and the 
increase in his sensuous feeling strengthens the unity between him and the world in 
which he lives. With this union, man's formal expression becomes the expression of 
his wisdom—a work of art. When the individual consciousness becomes defined in a 
man, it follows that his purpose is defined, and he loses his abstractness of sensibility. 
He lifts himself above subjection to his immediate environment. If that environment 
be Bohemia, then Bohemia, more than likely, is subjected to his purpose. The out- 
standing painters who developed during the existence of Bohemia have proven this; 
and the revolution in the art of painting has opened our eyes to such reasoning, but | 
am afraid that Mr. Craven has not wished to see. 

Mr. Craven would have us believe that ''Modernist painting is so subservient to 
traditional styles and methods that it ignores the meanings of contemporary life.” 
And that "The abstract forms of Modernist art are eclectic patterns or free decora- 
tions—free in the sense that they are not symmetrical; they have, in many cases, 
taste, tact, and acute feeling for the organization of sensuous elements; but like the 
designs of other periods, they contain no meanings and no vitality unless they stand 
for something—the facts of experience.’ The facts of experience! Herein lies the 
danger of the literary man who attempts the criticism of painting without understand- 
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ing the language of paint, and who is therefore unable to estimate the true content 
of painting. Are painters to depict the facts of experience, rather than the wisdom 
they gain from experience? America has already witnessed the difference between 
the facts and the wisdom acquired from experience in the works of the two Mexicans, 
Diego Rivera and José Clemente Orozco. These two painters are both stirred by the 
injustices of our present civilization. Rivera presents the facts, while Orozco gives us 
the essence of conditions that make for revolution. Needless to say, the message of 
Orozco is enduring, vital and history-making, while that of Rivera is of temporal value. 
Mr. Craven does not understand the content of modern painting or he could not say 
“that it ignores the meanings of contemporary life.'' He sees only the "cones, spheres 
and cubes" that so many of the literary protectors of the revolution saw before him. 
And in asking the painters of America to record “the facts of experience''—this is the 
message of his book—he presents the same destructive tendency that gave the mod- 
ern designers a temporal place in the fine arts. He would give the book illustrators 
the same distinction. 

By this criticism, | do not wish to say that Mr. Craven and his recent book do 
not offer any material that is just and sane. He draws many conclusions of merit, 
conclusions that are formed by an alert mind steeped in the literature of art. The 
book is fresh, vigorous and occasionally stimulating, but it has nothing to do with the 
criticism of painting, for its author does not understand the language of paint. The 
appreciation of painting is a very simple process: it is nothing but a communion 
between observer and picture. This communion may be likened to the reading of a 
book; it will give the reader whatever knowledge and pleasure his experience in life 
allows him. The ability to criticize cannot be gained thru a knowledge of the 
literature of painting. This is a part of the whole, but the more important part is the 
knowledge of painting as a means in itself. The critic must combine the paint of the 
painter with the words of the writer. Mr. Craven knows only the words, and naturally 
tries to talk to the picture, rather than translate its message and, thereby, evaluate 
it in the tradition of art. It is because of this that he has become a reactionary bitter- 
ly condemning the whole modern movement. 

The revolution in the arts, despite the fact that it had no American participants, 
had a great number of American supporters. It is not news to relate that America 
became the center of world art trade, or that fantastic prices were paid by Ameri- 
cans for contemporary French pictures, but it is significant that America became 
interested in art because of the revolution. The numbers of people who visit the 
Museum of Modern Art and the galleries of 57th Street to see examples of modern 
painting are as fantastic as the prices a few of them have paid for the pictures. And 
it is significant that many fine collections have been built up thru this interest. 
These collections, comprised of both modern and earlier works, have brought—regard- 
less of whatever motives inspired their owners to purchase—to American artists a 
wealth of material such as they could never look to before. The effect of this has 
already become manifest. The artist no longer has to look to Europe for the inspira- 
tion of the painting that was a "fait accompli’ before America was born: he no 
longer has to go abroad to see the work of a contemporary master; in fact, he has 
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already stayed at home. His staying at home has effected him and he is producing 
an indigenous work, as indigenous as that of his now recognized forerunner, Albert P. 
Ryder. : 

Then there is a virtue in the revolution for its own sake. It has not missed a point 
that is important to the construction of fine art, in fact, it has built up many schools 
whose “isms''—Impressionism, Cubism, Abstractionism, Expressionism, Sur-realism, 
etc., have each stressed one of the major constituents of painting. These movements 
alone, when understood objectively, should produce critical material and painting of 
major substance. 


WOODCUTTERS 


My uncle (by marriage) owned a beautiful mare: 
She grazed with delicacy under the pinewood trees 
Beside the brook that ran down from the Divide, 
Augmented by the silver springs 

Of the gulleys (moss overhung and cool, 

Where we ate our lunch). Morning and afternoon 
Our axes cleaved the tamarack and pine. 
Callouses formed upon our fingers 

And the muscles of our loins 

Were flexed to the blows that rained 

(Like heaven and earth) upon the fine grain 

Of the timber. | was the sharp edge of an axe 

In my boyhood, but my uncle 

Was more like the wedge which needed the drive 
Of a sledgehammer on his stolidity. 

Though sometimes he laughed (recounting 

The bawdyhouse days of his early manhood), 

It was a serious thing for him 

To ride his beautiful mare 

To the ranch where my aunt was cooking. 


NORMAN MACLEOD. 
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Jazz Today 


Henry Cowell 


Jazz is not problematical. It is a definite and interesting departure, born of 
American soil through the strange fusion of the minstrel Negro and the Tin-pan-alley 
Jew into something so typical of our age and so recognizable that it may be called 
new even if every element in it can be traced back into other and older music. We 
Americans are the only people who do not respect it. In fact, it has an almost ludi- 
crously high reputation in sophisticated European circles. It is erroneously regarded 
there as America's only musical contribution to such an extent that sometimes new 
and really very characteristic American scores are turned down in Europe because 
they are not built on jazz! And the influence of jazz on even the smartest European 
composers warrants attention. Strangely enough, not one of them can emulate jazz 
with the slightest success, yet nearly all of them have tried to do it. “Jonny Spielt 
Auf," of Ernst Krenek, the over-successful Czeck composer, is an example. The opera 
became known in Europe because it fits so exactly what we are supposed by Euro- 
peans to be like. What could conceivably be more plodding and unjazzy than the 
ponderous attempts at jazz in this much touted work? And the great Stravinsky tried 
it in his “Ragtime,” really an attempt at jazz rather than ragtime, and an utter failure. 
Hardly a European Sonata appeared during the 1920's without a ''shimmy"' move- 
ment, but inevitably the shimmy had no “‘it."' 

European performances of jazz are as startlingly wide of the mark, even today, 
as their attempts to compose it. To hear, as | have heard, a regular German brass 
band try out the latest jazz hit is a not-to-be-forgotten experience, on account of its 
unrecognizable dullness. Not only is it very rare for European musicians to play jazz 
rhythms well, but even American symphonic scores, in which irregular rhythmical divi- 
sions occur, have proven very difficult for Europeans, and their best men do not 
compare with our medium poor musicians in rendering these rhythms. Yet the Ameri- 
can composer of the symphonic work might be very angered if it were pointed out to 
him that his irregular rhythms were related to jazz. 

One reason why Europeans cannot play jazz is because they are used to playing 
music exactly as written; the more exactly the better, they suppose. Jazz is written 
down carelessly and with great inaccuracy. It cannot, with our present notation, be 
written down as it is played. This being the case, our jazz composers rely on the 
knowledge and feeling of the men in jazz matters, and write down a crude skeleton 
of the piece, allowing the men and the conductors to imbue it with the pep and 
jazziness necessary. In this way jazz becomes an almost improvised music. Each 
conductor of a jazz band not only does not play the music exactly as written but 
prides himself on his idea of it being different from all others; and sometimes the 
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composer of the piece would scarcely recognize the work after it has been all jazzed 
up. But instead of being angered he would be the first to enthuse over the ingenuity 
of the men and leader in making his work "hotter." On account of this element of 
change, and the works being only written down in outline, a sort of new minstrelsy is 
brought to us in jazz. While so-called serious composers are becoming more and 
more particular that their works should be precisely as written without a hair's dif- 
ference, jazzers humorously rejoice in diversifying as greatly as possible, so that each 
conductor's performance of a jazz work is virtually a new composition, though always 
built on a publically recognized theme. 

Although jazz has never up to now been notated as played, and cannot be in 
present notation, it would not be impossible to notate—and many elements in it 
would be cleared up if such a notation were devised and works analyzed and studied. 
From my viewpoint no adequate studies—that is to say, none but superficial studies 
—have ever been made of jazz. It is fleeting, and no graphic record is available of it. 
Why not plot its curious curves of sound and rhythm on cross-section paper, like a 
weather chart? If this were done and compared to the present musical notation very 
little resemblance would be noted. It would then be found what makes jazz jazzy— 
the elements of it would be disclosed. 

Syncopation is so little an element of jazz that it hardly counts. Syncopation is 
used in nearly all music—Brahms was full of it, so was Beethoven; yet they were not 
jazzicists. Syncopation was employed in most early jazz, and was mistaken for its 
particular element. Rhythmically, cross-accenting is the genuinely characteristic 
feature of jazz. That is, let us suppose two main parts, the tune on top and the bass 
underneath. In a march, both of these will receive a metrical accent at the same time 
—on the first beat of the measure. But in jazz, properly performed (and this is in the 
performance only—it is never written down) the tune is accented, according to Hoyle, 
on the first beat, but the bass is off-accented on the second beat, the first beat 
remaining unaccented, so that one really has measures starting a quarter note apart 
in the melody and its bass, if the rhythm were correctly written out. That is why 
some players never learn to play jazz—they always persist in accenting the first beat 
of the bass. And no one ever tells them not to; they must learn to feel this. It is the 
friction between accents between the melody and bass that cause the "jazzy" feeling, 
basically. In order for this rubbing to be made manifest the off-beats must be con- 
tinuous, which they will usually be found to be in jazz. The melody may be short and 
choppy, or, as has been found more recently, a long and rather lyric melody may be 
jazzed by juxtaposition with steady off-beat accents. In this newer form, jazz is often 
entirely without syncopation. 

Rhythm alone, however, is not the only thing that makes jazz jazzy. The melody 
is subjected to a change from the old idea that the eighth notes in four-four meter 
must always be divided into two groups of four each. This is the standard of nearly 
all European music. In jazz, the inevitable four-four meter is, in the melody, often 
divided into irregular groups of eighth notes, such as five followed by three, or two 
groups of three followed by four, etc. To "jazz" a classical melody (a frequent pas- 
time in Tin-pan-alley) one has but to change about the time of the eighth note flow 
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so as to be irregular against the bass, thus fostering the necessary jazz friction be- 
tween the parts. 

Another innovation in jazz, which results in a combination of a new rhythm and 
melodic outline, is the slurring between certain notes of the tune. Jazz tunes are 
especially constructed, often for the particular purpose of making suitable places for 
a sweet melodic debauch in which the instruments may slither from note to note. 
This succeeds marvelously in breaking down our formal notion that a musical scale 
is necessarily a succession of steps in pitch. It shows that curves of sound, as well as 
steps, have their place; and gives a taste of the wicked delights to be partaken of 
outside the bounds of the moral major and minor scales. And as if this were not 
enough, no less an authority than Gershwin has told me that a jazz piece has no 
chance of success unless it is based on one dissonance after another. That is, dis- 
sonances from the school-book analysis. This gives proof, also, that so-called dis- 
sonances are not the exclusive property of the ultra-modernist composers of sophisti- 
cated vein, and that it is not necessary to be ‘educated up" to them. Nothing is 
more indicative of popular taste than jazz successes. If jazz must contain constant 
dissonance, then dissonance may be (and doubtless is) very indecent and sinful, but it 
at least is not enjoyable exclusively by the ultra-ultras. 

Lastly, jazz has altered standards of enjoyment in tone quality. The Chinese found 
out many centuries ago that sharp, acrid tone and banging noises have musical value 
and enjoyment-giving possibilities; but who in the western world would have believed 
it possible fifty years ago, in the good old days of ‘When You and | Were Young, 
Maggie," that whole nations would go crazy over hearing blasts from a trumpet or a 
trombone, with a special jazz mute constructed to give the most rattling and ferocious 
noise possible? Each instrument in a jazz band has a tone quality of a type frowned 
upon in Europe, and during the last century. Noisy and strange percussion instru- 
ments, burbling muted trumpets and trombones, banjos, saxophones, and, in the most 
typical instances, an absence of strings. The whole raucousness of the ensemble, how- 
ever, certainly gives more pleasure than pain in general. If you were to ask’the very 
person who thrills to jazz whether he would consider a sharp, screeching tone musi- 
cally stimulating, he would doubtless answer in the negative; but that is only the 
result of tradition, which says that a soothing, sweet tone is the most musical. It is 
what he thinks he thinks. The sweet tones are not successful in popular music today, 
and are not emotionally as stimulating, in actual experience, as the more violent tones 
now world-beloved through jazz. 

So jazz has made changes in most of the musical elements. It is, itself, only a 
powerful cocktail to drug and enchant the auditor. It is an influence in the music of 
the world, particularly American music, although it is by no means the only, nor the 
most serious, American music. New interest in it may be had by dragging it apart 
into elements, and finding to what dizzying extent it has usurped as its own, new and 
characteristic changes in form, melody, cross-rhythm, irregular rhythm, harmony and 
tone quality. 
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Opinion in American Architecture 


III—Architecture at Large * 


Richard J. Neutra 
| 


In some periods of their history humans have enjoyed a quasi balanced orchestra- 

tion of socio-economic existence. In others they indulged in a lot of striking competi- 
tive noise. The latter ones were the heroic ages. One of them the contemporaries 
remember vividly from their own experience, and an increasing number gently con- 
template their tiredness of heroic promotion schemes with ornamentally ambitious 
mooring masts rising over the topmost office floor into a thin vacuum. May be this 
last age was not strictly heroic and only had borrowed a few picturesque mental 
paraphernalia believing in advertising magic beyond any saturation point. 

In the profiteering Genoa of the sixteenth century, Galeazzo Alessi was an 
architectural success. He acquired step by step the accumulative job of practically 
building up the palatial Via Nuovissima. All the noble merchants of that town seemed 
to need palazzi at that moment and to agree on this particular real estate section as 
a site. And Galeazzo built. Every inch a monument. Each residence with a self- 
centered axiality. Each window in each facade, each wall in each room, each panel 
in each wall—a symmetrical, ai!-around monument for itself. Star by star in the 
Baedeker, a monumental, an heroic age. 

This signifies the Italian Renaissance when art history was written by Vasari 
like mythology, mythologizing each artist and each client. And there was a galaxy 
of heroic, half-godlike individuals, if we listen to him, in a handful of competing towns. 

Two hundred years later when these Louis the Fourteenth chairs were created, 
(which now Grand Rapids places in a thousand main-street furniture store windows} only 
one had a profound chance to sit in them. There was no competition. It was a state 
of one sovereign individual, who had sent home for good the medieval parlia- 
ments of France and personally voted for taxation of his subjects. He had planfully 
taxed to bankruptcy the feudal nobility and they accepted his invitation and came 
to his “lever,"' expectantly standing up and watching him breakfast in his Louis the 


*This is the third of a series of articles social, political and economic forces 
begun in the March-April issue of TREND. of our time and the architecture 
Each of the articles is written by a leading being built? 

American architect, each architect answer- 2. What is the future of architecture 
ing in his own way, questions asked by under mass production? 
Percival Goodman, TREND’S Architec- 3. Is the future of the city toward or 
tural Editor. away from centralization? 

4. Is the environment created by 

The questions asked Mr. Neutra were: architecture a factor of importance 

1. What relation exists between the in conditioning human beings? 
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Fourteenth bed-stead, which was designed for the purpose. As far as the records go, 
the rest of France did not sit on any upholstery at all. There were incomparably 
fewer consumers of period furniture than today. The purchasing power was the kings’. 

There are differences in the social, political and economical aspects of various 
historical periods and they automatically obstruct the arbitrary reiteration of a by- 
gone practice of production and therefore of design for production. Only cheap and 
senseless imitation may persist and cloud the issue. 

Philosophically inclined and technologically interested, a loosely linked avant 
guarde of consciousness in the architectural profession has since more than a genera- 
tion concluded that an adjustment of building design and production was becoming 
necessary and that the type and number of consumers of the building, especially of 
the housing commodity was calling urgently for such a re-adjustment. From individual 
propagation this movement proceeded for example to socially. backed housing enter- 
prises and | have seen the most variegated political governments taking stock in it. 
Concrete realizations have occured under the auspices of the paternalistic municipali- 
ties of Tokyo or Osaka, of the liberals in England, the late socialists in Vienna, the 
fascists in Rome, the Hitlerites in Germany, the soviets in Mosco. Although incom- 
plete beginnings, these accomplishments of new architecture have a markedly in- 
creased communal super-individual character and are significant by the consensus of 
otherwise most divergent political forces. A principle of social relatedness, of rela- 
tivity begins to underly architectural conception which hardly was stimulating to 
Alessi, when each client seemed a monumental problem for himself and again oper- 
ated differently, when one Louis was France. 


Mass production in building will slowly lead back toward that extensive typifica- 
tion of housing and other common structural commodities—which existed also in 
pre-industrial ages. Ancient Chinese, Tyrolian or Slovakian villages the writer found 
were convincingly uniform and typical in their unit elements. 

There, one type of windows and shutters, of roofing and roof pitch, of fenestra- 
tion and orientation dominated local production, acceptance and therefore appear- 
ance, while Hollywood and other contemporary townships excel in a killing variety 
and stand for some picturesque surfacing of monotony. 

The esthetic appeal of standardized communities of the old order is not quest- 
ioned and frequently appreciated by romantically inclined tourist traffic. The mani- 
fold colonnades of Hellenistic cities were typical for cult structures, theatres, propylaea. 
Nobody was rebellious against sound repetition. Everybody seemed to enjoy subtle 
refinement of the accepted standard. Taste in acceptance can obviously grow only 
on the basis of sensitively developed living constants, as in the case of Japanese 
Shinto creations. But it utterly disappears under a wave of arbitrary ecclecticism 
unrelated to any technical and spiritual practice of the period. 

The new building pre-fabrication industries will not look exactly as predicted. 
But they will need a most skillful and widely trained cooperative body of designers 
with exquisite material knowledge; their average product may easily surpass in superb 
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integration the improvisations of the present Jack-of-all-trades designer. Especially 
gifted individuals may under favorable circumstances assume the duties of a creative 
co-ordinator, conducting such designing forces. 

But | hope they will have less need to swallow up all authorship credit and so 
exploit their many collaborators. Personal mythologization may in that age recede 
without harming the employment chance of a gifted man. Balanced orchestral action 
may again be publicly appreciated. 

HI 

All new communities in technologically progressed regions, unhampered by 
specific impediments and historical hangovers seem automatically of a more spread- 
ing type than their predecessors—whatever theoreticians might propose. Such a 
decentralization must not necessarily establish the dominance of the free-standing 
house; a closer, better interrelated grouping of dwellings might if properly planned, 
secure more privacy for the individual inhabitant groups than is their share on present 
40 foot bungalow lots. What is primarily needed is to respond more distinctly to the 
varied requirements of the different symbiotic components that together make up a 
population. For example we found for a metropolitan region: 


20 per cent Adults outside of any family group. 


15" "Adults mated, before or after rearing a second generation. 
22 "  " Adults plus a second generation of pre-school age, living in family 
groups. 
20 "  " Adults plus a second generation of elementary school age living in 
family groups. 
15" "Adults plus a second generation of adolescents in family groups. 
8 "“ "Adults plus a second generation of adults in family groups. 


Granted the significance of the family group the housing of it is by no means the 
only housing task. The infantile and adolescent element in this group plays a different 
role both as to percentual number and as to social behaviour. Accordingly in his 
research on the subject the writer has developed and arranged in the city plan: 
Housing for the first decade family, the second decade family and the one generation 
categories, not burdening any one with costly provisions outside of the scope of his 
requirements. 

Collective extra-commercial social facilities for child supervision and for mental 
and physical recreation may more generally assume the character of public utilities 
and their establishment everywhere will vitalize dwelling areas and counteract amor- 
phous asocial planning. 

Private property rights have in the last years been gravely over-shadowed 
by private property obligations. The younger generation overhears the worried talks 
of their elders and particularly in far flung decentralized communities with widely 
spreading employment geography and huge commuting distances, realizes that 
anchorage at a certain property and a certain spot becomes something of a handicap. 

However, who can tell: with a solvent and lenient government as mortgagor, a 
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loosening grip of the home owner's economic distress and a further popularized 
motorization, long distance commuting and home property ownership may be sus- 
tained for a while. But new colonies of a communal character shall always be laid out 
in reasonable site relation and in proportion to definite occupational facilities. Com- 
plicated commuting becomes increasingly absurd when working hours are reduced. 
Distribution of population deviates essentially from a decentralization, which mani- 
fested itself in a speculative growth of suburban residential subdivisions of an un- 
warranted spread. 
IV 

Outside of early human relations and the diet with which mothers condition our 
infantile existence there is hardly any environmental factor as influential as the room 
in which we play and go to sleep, the bathroom, which looms in importance, when we 
are little and receive introduction to elements of cleanliness or are conditioned to an 
oblique outlook over-organic intimacies. The Architectural environment is made up of 
well lit washable, or dim porous and therefore soiled, discoloured surfaces, clean cut 
layouts or puzzling intersections of structural bodies and rooms, large, friendly open- 
ings into green outdoors, uncontrolled uncanny corners behind cramped furniture and 
a thousand other psychologically tinged ingredients. 

The buildings where we study and hear of facts new to us, where we work, where 
we recreate ourselves, shape our mentalities, outlooks, products and social attitudes as 
well as do the street, neighborhood and community of which buildings are a physical 
part. 

No empirically based estimate has yet been made of the magnitude and precise 
qualities of this major set of environmental influences; but sometimes in our dreams 
we are pursued, pleased or tortured by recurrent infantile impressions created by 
them long ago in early terrors or in early enjoyments. 


ECLIPSE 
The stellar regions are The sky with eternal night 
Contracted like a light Or even 
No longer a polished bar Shake pondering heaven 
Of glittering white Loose from sight. 
But a pin point Though not so far away 
Of diminishing yellow. Men daren't name night day! 
This astral, mellow Or discover stars shining 
Dark may anoint With a sweeter meaning! 


ALBERT EDWARD CLEMENTS. 
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RICHARD J. NEUTRA: Farmlet house of a fruit grower near 
San Francisco, Calif. 
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RICHARD J. NEUTRA: Waterfront V. D. L. Research House 
overlooking Silverlake, Los Angeles, Callit. 
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Signals for Creative Writing 
J. M. Sherby 


“The song of the present and the song of the future must blend 
into one... . Not all the problems of life can be put on the 
agenda of meetings. .. .”—IVAN KATAEV. 


At the outset | wish to say that | feel the real talent among America's young 
writers has never before been quite so serious, never before have they shown such an 
abundance of sinew in the relays of creative writing. Witness a new clean satire tak- 
ing root and new substantial sympathies among the real vanguard of young writers 
for the problems and actions of oppressed classes. 

Yesterday, and for some years previous, an outstanding trend in American crea- 
tive prose was what we might call adolescence. In using this term | mean: the coarse- 
ness, perhaps the obscenity of adolescence, and tendencies to hallow sophistication. 
An outgrowth, a disdain and renunciation, of America's puritan childhood. Regional 
writing of purely regional aspect was of course inevitable. The broadening process of 
regional writing has naturally been dialectic, and among our surveys of the best 
writing being done today, salient adolescent features are practically liquidated, and 
if regional literature can still be called "regional," aspect, appeal and message are 
more universal. Today literature is becoming young manhood in America. 

The arts and empiricism outmoded religion—and became divorced from it. The 
arts travelled alone, mounted to the apex of individualism in the years following the 
World War. By terrible and mysterious paths of loneliness the arts now have com- 
menced to sight new frontiers, are becoming allied with the struggles of oppressed 
classes as they once had been with religion. Not religion, but the arts through eco- 
nomic truths are progressively being the art of life. 


For Today: Trends in Critical Commentaries 


Borrow from today's grasp of what the best in the past was—both technically and 
spiritually. 


But create from living and not from literature: extinguish ideological ghosts. Experi- 
mentation for better forms will evolve naturally in truly endowed superior craftsmen. 


Strive to acquire time-consciousness: grasp, relate and be jury to the present, transfix 
the passing and changing—all that will not come again—so it shall remain alive and 


be motion to and for the future. 


The future will be foreshadowed if one does not strive, in creative writing, to force it. 


The tribal gods we have outgrown. Those who are preoccupied with perpetuating 
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memories and mysteries of fear-and repression-codes are drawing circles of white 
magic about the lethargic-minded and gullible. This and the frantically subjective are 
being looked upon as psychic mold as a growing ratio of readers comes to the dawn 
of faith in the future of socially creative co-ordination—economic and cultural. 


If we witness the gradual submergence of tendencies to morbidly involved introversion 
in creative writing, the assimilation of a planned creative code will give form (broad) 
and direction (signal) to lance-bearing writers with larger armies. 


To do away with literary veneers: absorb and LIVE in your dominant beliefs. One 
must be able, in creative literary action, to see in a second’s space the relationship 
between the drawn bow and the arrow in the target. 


There are too few poets today who are “‘anti-poetic." That is, in the sense of doing 
battle against the gaudy, inane phraseology of a good deal of our 19th century 
poetry (and early 20th). 


Fealty to a constructive creed which is at once a synthesis of reason and instinct, a 
Romantic foreshadowing of the potential reality of man's state, becomes for the crea- 
tive writer certainty in impulse, a supra-synthesis of that dualistic being which is 
power to create, in our mass civilization, Romanticism and imagination into action. 


With so many encouraging signals for direction today, culture should flow toward life, 
to the total exclusion of death. Essenin, Harry Crosby, Hart Crane, and numerous 
others, some of them still living, are symbols of the disintegration and social malady 
of the (dis)orders in which they lived. | think that to take soundings in all currents 
one can sum up the directions as follows: the new Romantics (one might, in some 
cases, point out Marxists) shall propel the world's masses toward new frontiers, toward 
life. The classicists who insist on remaining in the old fort would lead culture into 
death (which is disguised) and finally, as artists, end as suicides or become engulfed in 
a Sargasso Sea which is spiritual death. 


SUNSET 


Two black oaks, great andirons on the sky, 
Hold the grey smoldering logs of distant hills; 
The match like maples in the low swamp die— 
The sunset flares, and the vast smoke sky fills. 
Here, in the chilling room of Autumn, 
| hold my hands—to promise. 


KATHARINE B. STEVENS 
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Paramount, Please Let Me Act 


William Saroyan 


Ah, God, if they would only come out in a taxi, all of them, including Mr. Gold- 
wyn, and just watch me act like no one else alive ever acted, even better than 
Valentino, they would give me a contract, the biggest yet, five hundred dollars a 
week, and a week is a long time for a man with a thousand faces, which is me, and 
they would be glad to get me at so cheap a figure. But | don't care about the money 
end of it and | would give most of the money to charity anyway, or to young actors 
without money and | would devote the rest of my life to art and kindness because | 
know what it is to be a great actor without a job. | wouldn't care if they offered me 
only fifty a week, if they would only let me stand in front of the camera and show 
them my stuff, how, in the flashing of an eye, my face can tum from an expression 
of ecstasy to an expression of despair, and from despair to madness, and from mad- 
ness swiftly upward to joy and anger and love, and back and forth, with no effort at 
all because | am a born actor and don't have to try. If they would only say, All right, 
Luther, come to work at nine in the morning and be prepared to play the lover of 
Marlene Dietrich, well, do you think | would stop to dicker about the money end of it, 
do you think | would mind if they wanted to give me a measly fifty a week when it 
came to standing in front of the camera with beautiful Marlene, maybe in tears, from 
love, and me with my heart full, all ready to show them how a love scene should be 
played? | wouldn't even think of talking about it because | know if | ever got started, 
it would be all over, and they would know they had found the greatest actor of the 
entire twentieth century, Luther Waxman, and they would fall over themselves trying 
to give me more money, which | would turn over to charity and give to young actors 
on the verge of starvation and no money to pay for room rent, the way it is with me 
now. 

If only John Barrymore knew | was here in Los Angeles, in this small room, on 
Main Street, ah, God, they do not know, no one knows that I, | myself, am here, lost 
in this ungodly place, on this ungodly street, the man of a thousand faces, starving 
and no money for next week's rent, and where can | go, and what can | do? Barry- 
more would understand about me if he knew | was languishing in this place and he 
would come down in a big Packard or a big Duesenberg and he would say, Greetings, 
old man, come out to the house with me and have dinner, and then | would be on my 
way, the way it should be instead of in this stinking hole with not a clean shirt to my 
name, and not a clean pair of socks, and Jesus H. Christ not a nickel in my pocket, 
and me here to revolutionize the moving picture industry, thirteen days here, and 
now dead broke and down in the mouth, still acting up to them, playing my part, the 


unknown hero. 
All day | have been acting into this mirror, proving to myself that | have the 
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face of the born actor, supple, pliant, elastic, swift moving, a face that knows all 
emotions and can reflect them, from the top to the bottom, nothing too hard or too 
easy, and | have played Hamlet in the mirror and the parts of Paul Muni and the 
parts of Edward G. Robinson and those of John Barrymore and those of Clark Gable, 
and nothing is too hard for me because | have the face for it, and | have played 
English butlers and Spanish toreadors and American lovers and French artists, and 
they are all easy for me, | do not even have to try because | am the one who is all 
things, only | am lost in this unclean room, on this unclean street, and they do not 
know | am the one they have been looking for all these years, Luther Waxman in 
person, and | do not know what is going to happen. 

In the mirror now | am myself, and it is a picture of a melancholy young man in 
a big city, without money, sitting in a small room, waiting for fame, looking into a 
mirror, and into the deepest pits of his soul, seeing there his bewilderment because 
they will not let him-stand in front of a camera, and now, look, he is another person, a 
priest, humbling himself before God, praying, adoration pouring from his wounded 
soul, tears streaming down his face, O God, have mercy on me, save me, and the 
piety of his face, the passion of his prayer, O Father, look down upon this stumbling 
heart and lift it up to the heavens, and then his bitterness because he has been 
humiliated, and his anger, and now look, it is no longer the priest, it is the sinner, the 
angry man, strong and defiant, blasphemous, damn Thee, God, O damn Thee, since 
they will not know, will not come to me, and Jesus Beloved | have no money, and | 
am hungry, and my shirts are all soiled and | have no clean socks and there is no 
place for me to go and | am lost, and | damn you, O God, if they will not come out 
and find me, and carry me with them to Hollywood, with a special police escort, with 
sirens screaming, then damn Thee, O God, because | am lost, and look, look, no one 
ever before acted this way, with so much reality, no one ever tore out the heart as it 
is here torn out, and Jesus Savior where shall | go and what shall | do, since they will 
not let me act, United Artists, and Fox, and Universal, and Columbia, and Paramount? 
Where, since they will not see that | am here, the greatest box-office smash of all 
time, in person, Luther Waxman, in a small room, on a dirty street, alone and broke, 
dying of grief, but still acting, the man of a thousand faces and a hundred thousand 
roles, a million emotions, Jesus, where? 


A Note on Saroyan's Work 


His introspection puts into place before our eyes the wan countenance, the 
Young Man of 1934, but without morbidity, despite impassioned appeals to go on 
living—again—to break through the net of this ascetic trance. 

There is never, in his work, a division of impulse—there is serialized sensitivity, 
through interior monologue (which is strongly American) producing a series of disks: 
a rigidly classic symphony—''Depression Era." 

Saroyan's Young Man is marooned, never consciously a unit of a ravaged working 
class; marooned in a sea of symbols which stand for the outside world. And his 
monologues seem always pegged upon the hypothesis that he has known "better 
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days."’ Here is the complete individualist completely overpowered by our age—the 
white collar American who sees nothing left to hope for and is unaware of the 
forces at work in America and in the world today. 

Simplicity of certain Eastern accents make his writing more American. Saroyan's 
work—sardonic, mocking, and occasionally even ironically humorous—is a direct 
current hook-up with existence of the individual to the exclusion of anything “literary.” 

| am reminded of Arthur Machen's young writer ("The Hill of Dreams") in a 
London attic. But Saroyan's Young Man is left without Machen's bath of mysticism. 
Saroyan is not a realist, neither is he a romantic. A classicist perhaps, but a classicist, 
one feels, in transition. 


—J. M. SHERBY. 


MORNING 


There is the quiet of the fields out there, 

their odor (hay and trillium) lost among 

the parallel sweet acres of the air. 

The rounded branches of the pines are hung 
with the faint green of the sun's beginning stare. 
The birches catch the shiver of the flare 

(hot east) and whisper in the locusts’ tongue. 


The day strengthens at every window. Bare— 
half awake yet, | walk across the floor 
feeling beneath my feet the sun (the spare 
boards sag and creak), and push out my door 
to hear the grass, the trees, the fallen pear 
that rots its alcohol upward to wear 
butterflies— 

O inward heart— 

wind-spore. 


MILLEN BRAND 
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Dusk: A Noh-Play 


Paul Goodman 


A Note on the Noh-Play 


...As at each time the much-bent limb is composed, 
so is the Mind of Man.—PARMENIDES. 


This comparison of thought to a Dance, the harmony of the members, is a key 
to the understanding of Noh. A state of the soul expressed in a Dance-play. In the 
West it is more usual to reserve this expression to lyric poetry—the ‘'much-bent" 
words; the Japanese have managed a larger, more objectified medium: choreography 
embellished. with words, music, and a story. But the Dance is the idea of the whole, 
it gives life to the words (which are but suggestions) and pathos to the scanty plot. 

Yet it is not even the dance, but the Posture of the dance, its ‘composure.’ The 
mind of man is not the bending of the limbs, for this is precisely what the body is— 
but their composure, " at each time.'' Now our drama, both classic and modern, is 
concernec with the "bending'' of the soul: the essence of plot is conflict, as we say. 
A Noh-play, on the contrary, is all climax or resolution; it comes into being (it cannot 
be said to "'begin"') just where the action, our play, leaves off; the antecedent conflict 
recurs only as a distant memory of event on another plane—''Yes, yes, | recall... 
was it really | to whom it happened long ago?" It is a state, that is a standing-point, 
of the soul that is expressed. A Noh-play is properly a pause in the action. Motion- 
less drama! what a strong paradox. Many writers speak, at this point, of the natural 
affinity of the form for the Zen Buddhism always preached in it. 

| believe it was Ezra Pound who said that a Noh-play is proof that it is possible 
to write a long imagist poem. "'Imagist,"' because motionless and isolated; there is 
no internal progress and no place outside to go. The only movement relevant to Noh 
is to focus the eyes more and more fixedly on the dance. But “long,'' because it is 
not a simple experience that is presented (as was the case with our imagists), but very 
sophisticated and philosophical—the Japanese think, infinite. 

To my mind, however, the most remarkable figure in a Noh-play is not the shite 
or dancer at all, but the waki, the subordinate character, the wandering monk who is 
just out "'to see the country," for ‘why should | not visit such and such a shrine before 
| die?"—and then (note that there is already a slight mental set), he wanders into 
an enchanted forest, or suddenly, alongside the road, he meets the ghost of a hero. 
The waki is our representative on the pine-tree stage, the innocent public, on whom 
the amazing truth slowly breaks. 
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DUSK 


protagonist: Esther, later Esther and Raymond 
2nd actor: a visitor 
scene: Teaneck, a village of north New Jersey 


Chorus: how lovers ape their loves, long to be changed, 
as if they hated themselves! 
(enter Visitor) 
Visitor: is this the home 
of Esther, cousin on my mother's side?— 
our relatives sent me to look her up. 


Chorus: she lives in this house. 


Visitor: a home in Teaneck, strange! strange! 
she was born in the shadow of high buildings. 


Chorus: she has come to the village where young Raymond lived 
as a boy; just as a silver birch-tree clings— 


Visitor: lived? what, is he gone? 


Chorus: absent or dead, we need not think out which... 
a silver birch enamored of a pine-tree 
clings to the black earth that they have in common 
and spends her night-time, fainting away with love, 
all in the roots. 


Visitor (looking about): what an odd lattice-work, 
4's and 3's! what a singular color 
for windows, watery blue! 


Chorus: those are the 7 
letters of his name; and thru the windows 
she looks out on the street all blue, the color 
of Raymond's eyes. 


Visitor: poor cousin! what, is it all like this? 
Chorus: everything. at night the lamps are lit 


black-blond, not our illumination, but 
like Raymond's hair the brightest light to her. 
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her virtue is to act as would please Raymond, 

such is the sum of moral philosophy— 

and Christian ritual is so adapted; 

Christmas is moved around to Raymond's birthday 
and the setting sun is when he goes to bed. 

she keeps a dog because he kept a dog. 


Visitor: why, this is half blasphemous, half lunatic. 


Chorus: seeking to find in everything her love, 
she looks up and behold! he is the Man in the Moon. 


Visitor: poor cousin! she used to be my mother's sister's daughter, 
now hardly a human-being, compelled this way and that. 


Chorus: young man, you do not sufficiently understand theology; 
your view is narrow and untraditional. what to each 
person is all in all, needing no excuse outside itself— 


Visitor: what awful news to report home! how can | best introduce 
the tale so as to soften the shock? 


Chorus: what to each person is all in all, requiring no excuse 
outside itself—is the proper foundation for both 


ethics and physics. 
(enter Esther, talking to herself] 


Esther: Raymond, Raymond—this means in Old High German "a wise 
protection.’ how not a wise protection? 


Visitor: Esther— 


Esther: again, Ray’ is a ray, and "Mond" means moon— 
so Raymond is a moonbeam! 


Visitor: Esther! cousin! 


Esther: oh, are you from him? 
Visitor: don't you recognize me? 
Esther: if you are from him and have any message, 

please stand beside me on the left—for so, 


talking, he chose to stand, and conversations 
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ought best to be conducted in this way. 
Visitor: | am your cousin Paul, come from New York. 


Esther: oh! welcome! welcome, cousin! welcome! welcome! 
. . . please, just a moment—a very urgent matter... 


Visitor (politely): of course— 


Esther (talking to herself): R is Rex; A anguish; Y yet again; 
M millions of Memories; O ospreys on the Bay; 
N New York; and D death. 


Chorus: how wise is love! not every one today 
remembers that the letters Cadmus brought 
from the isle of Cyprus are a world exhaustless; 
each one a realm, the dictionary a map; 
each one a king, the books of words a peerage— 


Esther: another way is 2 by 2. thus: 
RA is a sun-god of Egypt 
AY is Spanish for alas! 
RY is a railway 
AM is the great Morning!— 
(she dances, lighting the lamps) 


Chorus (while she dances): 
now dusk, ambiguous parent of the night, 
double-sexed, chaotic, pregnant—comes. 
out of dim Chaos every day this hour 
are born the definite stars in the black sky. 
the unformed alone—not this not that—gives birth; 
who knows what to expect 
from these unbalanced middle-periods? 


Esther: MO is ''more and more.” 


Chorus: the ancients named no famous god of dusk 
to match Aurora, the rosy-fingered dawn; 
now I, the Chorus, call him Hesperus 
after the planet; an hermaphrodite 
child of Janus and Urania 
who wears the evening-star upon his brow; 
and when the immortals look in his gray eyes, 
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they see the ancient chaos. 
PART 2 


Visitor: what a strange radiance the black-blond lamps 
scatter abroad! 


Chorus (explaining): the visitor is spellbound. 


Visitor: now first out of the chaos 
by this blond light 
out of the dusk— 
appear the trees, the rocks, 
my own hands 
born! 
as at the first Creation. 
over the doorway there are 7 lamps. 


Chorus (explaining): 
as each tree grew to be gold as Raymond 
it came to be, and the world was peopled. 


Visitor: —deeply moved—carried beyond myself— 
(enter the ghost of Raymond, and he and Esther perform a silent 


Chorus (after a pause}: 
like the moon out of the mist 
of a vast swamp, rising— 
so is whole love in the world of space and time. 
what a happy accident! 
one would never expect it! 


Lovers (dancing): 
like the moon out of the dusk, 
clear, clear, appearing— 
it was born and yet was there before. 


Chorus: like the broken halves of the 2 half moons 
united, their sleeves in the dance 
recreate in a silver circle 
the tranquil Queen of Heaven. 
| am constrained to stand apart and bow. 


(bows) 


Visitor (deeply stirred): —an ancient memory— 
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Lovers: Round and Perfect is the Moon! 
Chorus: it has been said— 


Lovers: it has been said her light is borrowed from 
the famous Sun, and this is proved by 
the waxing and waning. 
who now can tell, when the Moon is full forever! 


Visitor: what is the truth? what is the truth? 


Lovers: this peace— 


Visitor: is an old memory. 
as when a beam of light on the sandy bottom 
flashes on a coin of gold, 
long fallen, long forgotten— 
what is the inscription on it? 


Lovers: is it not "Raymond and Esther''? 
Visitor: strange! strange! and strange! 


Chorus: how easily suggestible he is! 
they say a name, he sees it written on 
the gold coin— 
as if they were the only currency! 


Lovers (suggestively): | ought— 


Visitor: | ought perhaps to linger in this garden of lamps. Surely 
much is to be got here toward my salvation. how far off 
is New York— 


Lovers: we also, by sweet labor and continuous meditation on 
one theme, have attained perfection. now every 
object, on this side and that, springs into being 
under the steps of our dance—known thru and thru. 


Visitor: my soul in tides is drawn by Memory 
as the ocean by the fingers of the Moon. 
why shall | quit this holy place? what could | 
tell to my inquisitive relations, 
returning with a blank and distant eye? 
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Chorus: again again again and again 
the young man succumbs to one affection, 
to a finite perfection, 
and does not know that tomorrow and the dawn 
will make the golden image fade. 


Lovers: how strange the Chorus is! he opens his mouth 
yet does not say a word; 
we cannot hear a word. 


Visitor: "tomorrow''! this too | remember well 
and feel myself gone from this holy place. 
"the dawn" that makes the golden image fade, 
already at the thought the lamps grow pale. 
again again again and again 
again again again and again. 


INCOGNITO 


Scatter my dust 

Let suns be blurred with it 

Let starlight shine through it. 

Scatter my dust 

Blow it to China or Brazil 

Let travelers meet it uphill, downhill. 
Scatter my dust 

| shall not be alone. 

My dust that has been flesh and bone 
Shall have you, an integral part 

Of what was formerly my heart. 
Scatter my dust. 


ESTELLE SAFIER. 
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Radio and the Theatre 
Charles C. Speer 


When, if ever, will Radio avail itself of the Theatre? 

This is a question that is most frequently directed to broadcasting executives. 
Everyday theatrical personalities—actors, authors, and directors, present ideas for 
the wedding of the two media. In searching for an answer to the question, let us 
approach it from radio's point of view, naming first some of the difficulties with which 
the problem is hedged. 

Let us presume that the head of the dramatic division of a radio network is told 
that he has six established authors he may use. These six authors include Eugene 
O'Neill, Noel Coward, Philip Barry, Leslie Howard, Rachel Crothers, and Howard 
Lindsey. It is presumed that these authors will use none of the material they have 
already created for the theatre. They must produce new drama for radio. 

The primary difficulty that presents itself is that of writing under the sort of 
pressure peculiar to radio work. The authors, in short, must write scripts that are 
“time-tight." In other words, the elastic medium of the stage is now rigidly confined 
to a segment of fifteen minutes, a half hour, or one hour. By some miracle, and only 
by a miracle, it might be possible to offer more time for the presentation of, say, a 
two-hour show. The author, therefore, must create his vehicle to fit into a tailor-made 
time unit. That is the most important consideration. To continue, the six authors 
present scripts for their assignments, all of them supposedly written to specific times. 
Then, on rehearsal, it is necessary to make cuts in the scripts. If it times over, or 
under, the alloted period, the director must ruthlessly fit the play to the time. This 
is unpredictable, but it always happens. Thus fine writing may be completely ruined 
by the relentless necessity of broadcast schedules. 

Assuming that the six writers each presented one well written script, the script 
after a single production would be dead. The demand would then be for another 
script, a fresh idea. Thus the leisurely process of writing a play a year is multiplied, 
~ in effect, by fifty-two, for regular schedules must be maintained. New ideas must be 
created continuously and new characters brought to the scene. The six names used 
above were chosen simply to indicate how deadly this time element can be. The 
entire creative life of an Eugene O'Neill, for instance, could be entirely exhausted in a 
six weeks broadcast schedule. All the plays that master dramatist has written could 
easily be presented over the air in that time limit, yet the demand for his work would 
go on, necessitating the writing of at least one new play a week. Could he stand up 
under it? Could any great creative mind meet such demands and maintain former 
standards of artistry? 

Here we have, in a large measure, a survey of the problem concerning what the 
Theatre can contribute to the radio continuity. If there could be a radio guild estab- 
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lished, whereby writers could have their work rotated over the time schedule, we 
might approach the solution. But the stern problem of economic necessity enters. 
How could the many authors be paid adequately, in ratio to the remuneration for 
a successful play's complete run? 

Broadcast executives are anxious to see more theatre in radio. However, it is 
interesting to note that of all the programs which are characterized as dramatic, none 
of the most popular offerings is a creation of a well known theatrical name. The 
peculiar requirements of writing for the microphone demand a technic that is different. 
It is compact writing, and devoid of every visual aid. Mere words assume a new 
meaning, a new status. They are the only representatives of dramatic intent the actor 
enjoys. The medium is thus prescribed to limits that demand a totally different ap- 
proach by both actor and the writer. 

Theatre and radio can undoubtedly be of mutual advantage, but the precise 
formula. whereby that may be achieved is yet to be found. This is what makes specu- 
lation concerning the future of drama in radio so fascinating. It also explains why radio 
drama is in a constant state of experimentation. The future, however, is brilliant with 
possibility for those serious minds of the theatre willing to turn the full force of their 
talents and imagination to this new medium. 


PORTENT 


The stalking fog, a misty mesh of grey, 

Winds hazy labyrinths to make in me a veil. 

A veil to mask me from my very self, 

A veil to cloak my thoughts 

In vague whisperings that ask— 

What else is there to fill the hollow air? 

And then, to hear the fog-horn slink, 

With panther step, 

To strew suspended fears, like blunt-edged swords, 
Encased in sheaths of clammy sweat, 

To lance me down and crunch my tired skeleton 
In mock obeisance 

To weary, moaning sounds 


That bring the heavy-thudded feet of death. 


WILFRED QUAYTMAN. 
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Some Philadelphia Painters 
Weldon Bailey 


The process of sleuthing Philadelphia galleries has been, thus far, an engaging 
one. We point with pride to the fact that Philadelphia art contains quite as much 
kitsch as that of any other city. So much for the kitsch. However, the recent harvest 
of canvases has been exceptionally substantial, and what follows is an informal resume 
of the work of some Philadelphians who, with color and canvas, have said something 
worthwhile. 

Doubtless one of the most widely discussed of Philadelphia painters—nowadays, 
at any rate—is the youthful Franklin Watkins, whose "Suicide in Costume" turned 
the critical eyes of the artistic cognoscenti avidly upon him when it was accorded 
highest honor at the Carnegie International in 1931. Last season his first one-man 
show was staged at the Frank K. M. Rehn Gallery in New York, and upon this the 
critics fondly built a tower of vituperation. We find Watkins’ work engrossing in two 
ways: in his exceedingly personal sense of the cynically dramatic in pictorial creation, 
and in his feeling for delicate translucence in pigmentation; the latter of unblushing 
Venetian origin, to be sure, but wedded with much cunning to the former. Watkins’ 
compositional effects depend largely upon a manner of distortion almost bizarre. In 
depicting the crucifixion he out-zeniths the zenith of such things. But in such canvases 
as ''Rocky Coast"' the bizarre becomes a more logically expressive agent, while any 
possible literary implication contained in ""A Man Laughing at a Woman’ flees 
breathlessly before the dominating plastic eloquence of those two gorgeous bits of 
human putty shooting upward at contrasting angles. And regardless of what color 
the putty may be, it has been bathed in milk; this is Watkins’ happiest faculty. 

Arthur Carles, on the other hand, has never bathed anything in milk. A warm, 
rose madder sort of blood is the more likely ablution in his case; nor does he apply 
it with the delicacy of Watkins. Carles uses not so much his head as his heart and a 
~ wide brush wielded with enormous gusto. His color is invariably warm, his angles are 
sharp, and the movement is allegro. 

Of George Biddle's varied pictorial inspirations, we find the Negro the most 
effective. He laughs perpetually in his canvases; he laughs with his models. 

Hugh Breckenridge is yet another personality. A retrospective exhibition of this 
artist's work last season at the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, where he has 
instructed for many years, offered an excellent opportunity for observing his develop- 
ment. Beginning with impressionism, progressively arranged canvases traced the 
painter's career through his more mature compositions wherein the supreme note was 
that of color temperature—landscapes, figures, and still-lifes modeled with patches 
of warm and cool color—to the artist's present phase of abstraction. Abstraction, 
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incidentally, that is worthy of the name, having divorced itself from any suggestion 
of familiar things. 

Most of the pigment in the possession of Earl Horter is lavishly bestowed upon 
the American scene and the nude. In painting Horter has veered sharply from his 
manner of etching. His erstwhile water-colors, nautical and industrial, have certain 
angularities in common with the etched plates, but his pastel nudes have acquired a 
distinct plasticity of their own, and his landscapes are soft, sunny, and manitest a 
fluent, rhythmic simplicity. 

Hobson Pittman is another painter who goes in strongly for the American scene, 
and he presents it with the dexterity of a fiend. Having carefully selected the most 
complacently hideous bits of architectural Americana available, he calmly goes about 
emphasizing their hideousness until they become paintings of the most ingratiating 
variety. His portrayals of dumb wooden buildings and train sheds are invested with 
personalities closely akin to the human. 

Our next toast is to the poet. Pale iridescences establish the harmonic basis of 
Henry McCarter's compositions, and a delicate linear counterpoint adds much to 
their imaginative quality. Here is no volume and no substance, but a train of sweet 
ghosts. For a contrast approaching violence we may look to the canvases of Julius 
Bloch, whose study of a young workman earned the unmitigated approval of Mrs. 
Roosevelt. Bloch immerses himself in the solidity of the objects he paints—he is 
most conscious of their weight—and his color, consequently leans toward the earth. 
His are canvases that will wear well. 

Harold Weston's brush dips itself in the tradition of the divinely erratic Van 
Gogh, but in sweeping back to the canvas, logic somehow manages to cool the brush. 
The result is a highly organized plan of color weaving and an individual utilization of 
strong outline. His works have the decorative richness of tapestry. 

The Pinto brothers, Salvatore, Angelo and Biagio, have recently returned from 
a year's sojourn in Europe sponsored by the Barnes Foundation. Morocco, Corsica, 
Majorca, Algiers and Marrakech, no less than certain sections of France furnished 
visual pabulum to these romantic young men, who returned to America subsequent to 
an exhibition of their work at the Etienne Bignou Gallery in Paris. Their recent can- 
vases have undergone palpable evolutions of style. 

Greater richness of color and an added depth of feeling for the infinitude of 
possible natural forms have crept into Salvatore's oils. Masses are solidified and 
offer more detached segments of design than formerly, without sacrificing the artist's 
erstwhile piquancy of pattern, while nudes have an excellent sense of rotundity. The 
beach scenes have undergone less change in style than his other subjects: parasols 
and awnings continue to be as merry as ever. Angelo's interests are centered also 
on the colorful things of life, dramatically as well as pigmentally. In common with 
many contemporary painters, he has turned to the circus with ingenious results. Pure 
pattern is stressed here more than in the work of Salvatore. An absorption in the 
human element is predominant, and there is a tendency toward the grouping of many 
figures. Biagio relies less than his brothers upon the seductiveness of line. There is, 
however, the virtue of strong, simple, organization in the work of this gitted young 
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GEORGE BIDDLE: Timrod Inn 
Courtesy of Frank K. M. Rehn 


HOBSON PITTMAN: In the City 
Courtesy of the Art Digest 
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painter, and his broad compositions are welded together with great unity. Trees, 
valleys, Arabs, nudes, flowers and fish are given the same impersonal plastic attention 
and inevitable distinction of color. Luigi Settanni, another student at the Barnes 
Foundation—abroad on a fellowship at the time of writing—promises to do worthily 
in the future; his sketches reveal an alert mind and a clever brush. 

Leon Kelly has also basked in the aesthetic sunshine of France. At present we 
suspect him of assembling the rays and creating an idiom of his own. When it comes 
along it shall be a good one. His inclusive one-man show at the Little Gallery of 
Contemporary Art, New Students League, in Philadelphia, revealed a multiplicity of 
influences, with moments of genuinely fine painting. 

Emlen Etting, Earl Kerkam, Harry Kidd, Matthew Sharp and Carl Shaffer are the 
authors of spicily prepared pigmental presentations. Etting has accomplished a series 
of witty pen and crayon drawings on the Monte Carlo Ballet Russe and his oils of 
Mexico depend largely upon outlines as dense, but not as informal as Rouault's. 
Kerkam has gotten something from Picasso's rose period, and Harry Kidd culls color- 
ful lines, dots and dashes from the ether. Sharp reveals himself a miniaturist at heart, 
painting tiny canvases of fruit with infinite tenderness, and Shaffer while frequently 
incomprehensible is never dull. 

Henry C. Pitz has a hankering after adventure and shows it in the sweep of his 
brush as well as in his subject matter. Wanderers, rocks, palm trees and stormy skies 
find vigorous interpretation here. Grace Gemberling, too, has an eye for dramatic 
activity, and her work reveals color suggesting a pre-conceived palette, but one of 
decided freshness. In contrast, Virginia McCall demands little of drama. Her vision 
is more purely the painter's—a vision of soft lights and surfaces—and her color un- 
ostentatious and harmonious. She has the ability to get quite thoroughly into the 
atmosphere of her subject and express it with conviction. In taking leave, we add a 
word of admiration for a painter of small but enchantingly lyrical canvases: Liza 
Langley. 
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Many, We Waited — Preparing 


we sprinkled salt on the tongue of night 
finding there no taste for the sweet 
no flavor for the ripe red 
that came out of the earth of the street 
springing up in the stalks of the lamp posts 
and blossoming in light 

even in the crowns 
of the limbed buildings there was a sour 
ringing of frigid winds tugging 
at ropeless bells 

and alone on the bank 

of the black river was a singular corpse 
dead long days but yet composed in waiting 
for the warm germ of rot 


and the night had no sweet taste 
only bitterness 
and we ate salt 
and fed salt into the glands of night 
and rubbed salt into the wounds of the city 
we waited thirsty in the rank hovels 
that had been given our dreams 
without sleep 

preparing for the dawn from which we might 
drink 

and for the heat that would mean decay 
for the singular corpse 
and silence of the sournoted bells 


we waited 
seeing gray on the flange of the sky. 


LAWRENCE A. HARPER 
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Against Industrial Designers 


Percival Goodman 


“|... for this also they had to thank their lawgiver, who, by relieving 
the artisans of the trouble of making useless things, set them to show 
their skill in giving beauty to those of daily and indispensable use.” 


—PLUTARCH: Lives. 


A seal of merit has been set on a new species. The expensive magazine "'For- 
tune’ devoted several pages to the "'Industrial Designer"; spoke fulsomely of the 
greatest amongst them, gave the names of the companies for whom they created, 
views of work done and, not least, their incomes. 

The industrial designer is the "‘artistic'’ agent for such corporations as the 
American Radiator, Standard Sanitary, R. C. A., Westinghouse, General Electric, 
Sears-Roebuck, etc. These companies manufacture the implements that we daily use. 
It is the job of the industrial designer to prettify these implements, therefore we are 
almost constantly in contact with his aesthetic tastes and plastic predilections. 

To analyze why the industrial designer exists, what his function is, and how he 
operates, is the subject of this investigation. 


|. Utilitarian objects of functional shape tend to retain such shapes long after 
new materials or methods have made them obsolete.” This clinging to an outworn 
shape or recalling of a traditional material may be variously explained; lack of imagi- 
nation (a pot isn't a pot unless it's a basket); laziness (mental effort is required to ap- 
prehend a new form); love of tradition (one of the elements of a pot is that it hold 
liquid, another that it look like a basket); fear (the gods dislike change, therefore tra- 
ditional shapes to pacify traditional-minded gods, new materials to satisfy common 
sense). 


2. Christianity instilled in western man a bashful attitude toward physical func- 
tion” This attitude is escapist and leads to a silly ‘'ornamentalizing” of life. Hiding 
natural functions behind screens of artificiality. Painting chamber pots with roses. In 
periods of decadence this ornamentalizing becomes very extravagant, very cockeyed. 
The simplest and most mundane matters are hidden behind smoke screens of etiquette, 
of verbiage. Chamber pots are painted with roses, the handle is in the form of an 


1The imitation of basket shapes, ornament in the form of weaving on primitive pottery. The Rhyton originally 
a cup made from the skull of an animal or human, later having the same form but made in metal or pottery. The 
imitation of wood graining or construction on metal chairs of today. 


2The opposite attitude is that of the Greek; the idealization of physical function. Imitation of the Greek gods 
was a positive, progressive force because they were super-to-the-ordinary hence imitable. The Christian gods were 
supernatural, imitation could only deny the natural and thus make the imitator absurd. 
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angel. The Adam Myth is applied to eves tables, water-closets. The whole attempt 
is to conceal, and what can't be concealed is forgotten.’ Because the attitude is com- 
pletely unnatural the expressions of it rapidly pall, whence arises a thirst for novelty. 


3. Expensiveness is a quality to be admired. Anything added to a utilitarian 
object beyond what is necessary for the fulfillment of its function suggests expense, 
hence the more elaborate the superfluities the more admirable the object. To create 
the illusion of expense demands the addition of useless parts. Uselessness of a certain 
kind becomes a desideratum.’ On the other hand, a utilitarian object expressed in 
terms of pure utility is held in low esteem.° 


4. These attitudes, conservatism, escapism, snobbism, are typical of our bour- 
geois society. A concrete example of their widespread acceptance is to be found in 
women's dress. Consider—high heels, designed to suggest fragility, otherworldliness, 
designed to suggest that the wearer does not walk but rides so is a member of the 
expensive class. Pelvis-constricting girdle, breast-concealing brassiere, hiding the func- 
tional appurtences of the child-bearer. Long, polished and reddened fingernail indi- 
cate the hand apparently free from the necessity of work. The total effect an accep- 
tance of the tradition of women the plaything, man's slave. The total effect lending 
an air of ''superiority" to the flat-footed, child-bearing, manual-working “herd.” 


5. Conservatism, escapism, snobbism are three vices of a bourgeois society. 
is precisely these vices that the industrial designer caters to, precisely these that make 
his existence a possibility. But the vices are old vices and the pander is a recent in- 
vention. This pander, the industrial designer, is an agent of the great pander, the 
advertising agency. He grew out of their need and their need from capitalism's 
classic disequilibrium crystallized since the war. 

Constriction of foreign markets, increase in productivity, decrease in “effective” 
consumer demand, generated a period of vicious competition. Products that sold 
were copied until most products became resemblant. Advertising on the grand scale 
began. Industry's surplus instead of going to plant expansion (production increase) 
went into advertising (bid for sales increase). 


6. A definition for successful advertising: Attract the sucker's eye by presenting 
the product in an apparently novel manner, then appeal to his conservatist, escapist, 
snobbist complexes. The opening gun in an advertising campaign is specious novelty, 
hence the insatiable lust of the agency for "copy." When, for example, oil burners 
were a new imperfect invention, many real variations of the basic idea existed: at that 
time it was copy to point out mechanical merits, but mechanical invention tends to- 


’There were no toilets in Versaille 

es; perfume h i 
eanes: p id the stink of the excrement dropped behind the damasked 
*That is uselessness which requires or suggests labor time expended. 


It is precisely for these reasons that the leisure class is admired and emulated 
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ward single perfect types. So either gradually or with speed all oil burners came to 
resemble one another.’ Novelty had to be sought outside the product. 

Obviously, to pull novel ideas out of the air is a procedure requiring genius; 
advertising, being a large-scale industry, could not depend on such vagaries. A scien- 
tific approach was necessary and was discovered in Behaviourism. The study of Public 
Reactions became a Science with Chairs endowed in our Best Universities. One of 
the fruits of this new approach was the discovery that people are affected by the 
appearance of things. The adman found that if Mr. A. was presented with two bottles 
of cough syrup he would choose the most "masculine," most expensive looking, most 
“pharmaceutical appearing bottle. Mr. A. would react in this fashion even when told 
that the plain druggist bottle contained a more useful dose. 


7. At this point was born the Industrial Designer—sired by competition, thrown 
by advertising, his nourishment the three vices, his crest "Change your container and 
increase your sales." 

The industrial designer resurfaces finished objects. His abilities are therefore 
“artistic’’ ones.’ Examination of the major successes in the field indicate that Broad- 
way-type scenery design and advertising illustration (twin arts of slickness, surface and 
fake) are their backgrounds. Not one designer of importance has had the slightest 
training or connection in modern technology. 

The industrial designer is not an engineer, his knowledge of mechanics is embry- 
onic, his understanding of production technique is elementary; he is, on the other 
hand, an “artist."" An artist of an apparently new type. But not really new, he is in 
fact a mutation of the prostitute play-boy, the Society Portrait painter. He has the 
same type morals, mentality and ideology, but applied to a different and vaster field. 


8. The big-time industrial designer knows three things: (a) What the public 
wants, (b) the value of increased sales, (c) the secret of the beautiful. He knows what 
the public wants. Which is to say, the public wants what the silly, lying propaganda 
called advertising teaches him to want. The masses are educated to imitate the mid- 
dle class, who imitate the rich, who imitate the aristocrats, who imitate the past. The 
masses are educated to crave variety, but be chary of change. They are taught to be 
snobbish, conservative, etc. On such a basis, the industrial designer operates. When 
a technician's laboratory turns out a new invention it generally looks like a new inven- 
tion. It is the industrial designer that steps in, softens the blow by adding traditional 
touches, giving the new glittering thing an ornamental, conservative look. A quiet 
look with just enough of the new flavor to whet the jaundiced appetite. This is called 
"overcoming" sales-resistance.’ 


® The bicycle is a perfect example within its sphere; improvement is impossible. 
1 The bourgeois conception of the artist demands that he deal only with the surface of things; digging, educating, 
examining, preaching, etc., are inartistic pursuits. 


8 An example is the use of aero-dynamics in automobile design. The car called “‘Dymaxion : Uieverted ue can 
minster Fuller, see TREND, Vol. 2, No. 3) is a pure example of the inventor's expression, t a orm an Sonny 
are one. Contrast the ‘‘Airflow’’ Chrysler, a development of aero-dynamics plus overcoming sales-resistance, € 
result is a complete bastard, a true industrial design product. 
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The industrial designer's knowledge of what the public wants is based on a pan- 
dering to the ornamentalizing complex, the escapism, the snobbism, the thirst for 
variety and fear of change, the conservatism which flourish in that desert of false 
culture—bourgeois society. Giving the public what it wants means to the industrial 
designer the creation of a hollow illusion, making things appear other than what they 
are, putting the sharp beauty of a radio set into an ornamented box, making an in- 
expensive object look expensive (thus cheapening both). The Germans had a word 
for what he creates—Kitsch. He understands the value of increased sales. Being an 
offshoot of the growth called advertising he has no understanding of the use value of 
any object save money. To him, as to his employer, an object is only useful in so far 


as it makes a profit; the real reason of its being completely escapes him, therefore. 


more sales mean greater usefulness.’ This blindness to use value is what makes it pos- 
sible for an ignorant, untrained man to have the temerity to ''style’’ or redesign" 
the work of a laboratory of competent engineers and inventors. He knows the secret 
of the beautiful. The philosophy is—give the public what it wants. The realization is 
a kind of sleight of hand consisting of pouring old wine into new bottles and new wine 
into old bottles. To this is added the ability to describe the process in such terms as 
will evoke the epithets, "marvelous,'’ ‘great'’ from the lips of the Olympians—the 
arbiters of what the public gets—the Board of Directors. 

Here then is a type, the industrial designer, whose idiocies put their imprint on 
almost everything we use, whose perverse manipulations help to shape the externals 
of our environment. Whose ''taste"' is jammed down our throats. 

The imbecility of a ''streamlined'’ weighing machine may shock our sense of 
reason as do Greek columns on a comfort station, but soon we become accustomed 
and are no longer shocked. What indeed in the end can shock us; if one absurdity, 
why not another? It is thus that we lose our sense of the fitness of things. From an- 
other point of view, the social, the industrial designer is an evil. It is not so bad that 
one man in his stupidity makes a silly and useless thing—a streamlined weighing ma- 
chine—but when every subway station in the country contains a replica of this object, 
then we have a major crime against society. It is not bad (the society being rich 
enough) for a man to do useless work, but when he is given the power to use natural 
resources and hours out of many workers’ lives in making endless repetitions of his 
useless work, that is very bad! 

Naturally the industrial designer is but the creature of a cockeyed system. Be- 
cause of this the blame heaped on him can only be that of accessory-atter-the-fact. 
The real culprit is Capitalism. 


* This is the ‘‘functionalism’’ of Capitalism. 
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Permanent Theatre Collection 
New York Public Library 


Beatrice Atlass 


; Just after the turn of the century Robinson Locke of "The Toledo Blade"’ began 
his theatre collection as an individual hobby. His dual role of drama critic and stock- 
holder in the newspaper enabled him to meet and to know the foremost actors of the 
time. As personal letters and photographs accumulated in his files they were supple- 
mented by pertinent clippings. The rapidly increasing work of scanning newspapers 
from all sections of the country, and of clipping and filing, eventually necessitated 
several full-time assistants, until, when he died, the Robinson Locke theatre collection 
ranked as one of the most comprehensive in America. 

Fortunately Robinson Locke, recognizing New York as the theatrical center of the 
United States, bequeathed his collection to the New York Public Library, where it is 
now accessible to all students, drama lovers and professionals. Comprising 500 bound 
scrapbooks and over 4,700 portfolios of unmounted material, the collection covers 
American theatrical life from 1870 to 1925; thus a hobby has become a priceless and 
permanent record. 

The Robinson Locke Collection has been augmented by the gift of the George 
Becks Collection of promptbooks; by the David Belasco Collection (primarily designed 
as a record of the work of this important producer); by the Hiram Stead Collection, 
which contains more than 50,000 bills, as well as prints, engravings, photographs, let- 
ters and clippings, dating from 1673 to 1932; by the Augustin Daly press books and 
many other valuable contributions. Today the composite Theatre Collection in the 
New York Public Library has few rivals. 

The producer or little theatre group interested in staging a revival of "Camille" 
can study the original promptbook used by Mrs. Jean Davenport Lander, one of the 
first to play the role. Any group wishing, on the other hand, to present S. N. Behr- 
man's "Brief Moment'' can find a typed script of the Broadway version, supplemented 
by a property plot, lighting plot, mechanical plot, carpenter plot, and even a diagram 
of the tea tray. The student seeking a complete cast list for an 1804 production of 
Hamlet can not only find it within five minutes, but can examine the original playbill. 
One scrapbook in the Locke Collection bears the title "Cigarette Pictures of the 90's” 
and another the title, "The Negro On the New York Stage." Even the Bankheads, the 
Garbos and the Pickfords of the motion pictures receive their full measure of attention. 

If conclusions may be drawn from statistics, then Maude Adams must be accord- 
ed the place as foremost American actress, since eight enormous scrapbooks of the 
Robinson Locke Collection contain clippings referring to Miss Adams. Six volumes 
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similar in size are devoted to Lillian Russell. Six volumes record the activities of 
Geraldine Farrar. For Ethel Barrymore there are five, for Mary Garden five and for 
Billie Burke five. 

The files, happily, are being kept up-to-date through the daily addition of current 
material. Broadway producers co-operate by contributing play manuscripts and photo- 
graphs, the New York Theatre Program Corporation supplies a weekly file of program 
books, staff members clip play reviews and feature articles of all kinds, and original 
costume and scene designs are obtained whenever possible. Whether one wishes to 
learn the names of the author, producer, costume designer or scenic artist for “Po-ca- 
hon-tas" as presented in 1865, or the name of the stage manager for "As Thousands 
Cheer" he can find the required information through the theatre collection. 


ONLY THE VIGILANT MIND 


Who once has dwelt with Love, and slowly sipped 
The amber wine and eaten of the feast, 

Will turn deaf ears to the light tread of the beast 
Prowling the garden, lean and thirsty-lipped. 

For beneath this gentle roof tall candles burn, 
The damask cloth is laid with fragile ware— 

Oh, it were. folly sure to tempt despair 

With little faith and overmuch concern! 

And safe within this haven can be no call 

To rouse the ingenuous heart, serene and warm.— 
Only the vigilant mind sees with alarm 

A crouching shadow leering on the wall, 

And silently, not waiting to inquire, 

Hastens to put fresh coals upon the fire. 


KATHLEEN SUTTON. 
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Recent Books 
Edited by Harry A. Rubinstein 


"Industrial Design and the Future," by Geoffrey Holme. The Studio Publications, 
Inc. $7.50. 


THINGS ARE NOT WHAT THEY SEEM 


Mr. Geoffrey Holme is a "practical idealist." A very prevalent type today. The 
practical idealist is called by the unsympathetic a demagogue. Ramsay MacDonald 
and Franklin D. Roosevelt are practical idealists. "Practical" in this instance implies 
the ardent desire to preserve the profit system; “idealist refers to the sugar-coater 
of the brute fact that such a system is inherently anti-social. A practical idealist 
would give his last suit of old clothes to a poor man; he would fight to the last breath 
for the system that creates the poor. 

Mr. Holme writes a thirty-two page introduction to his questionnaire and collec- 
tion of photographs. Samples of what he says are: 

"Industry exists for man . . . industrial designing is the conscious planning and 
ordering of production to suit this end." 

"We (the general public) serve and expect service.” 

"The |9th century . . . class-conscious, money-conscious age with a muddled and 
confused outlook." Today all of this is changed. ''... the levelling tendencies of the 
20th century cannot tolerate the survival of harsh and unfair divisions within the 
community." 

"The standard of public taste reflected in the possessions of the majority is the 
producers’ standards forced on the consumer because the latter has no power of 


individual choice." 
(Industrial art)... “is not and cannot be simply art for art's sake. It is essentially 


a social art applied to many." 

"Those who first realize the growing importance of design will gain a clear 
advantage in trade." 

Under a sub-heading called "Styling,'" Mr. Holme becomes very enthusiastic 
about a "styling analysis’ of an American rug company. He esteems it so highly 
that he reprints it in full. “It (the analysis) is careful to state that increased saleability 
is the sole purpose of the ‘styling’ operation. It is not an attempt to elevate or change 
the artistic taste." The first sentence in the estimable analysis is, "How can you 
increase the sale of your rugs amongst the people that already buy them?" 

Mr. Holme sent out a questionnaire to a miscellaneous collection of advertising 
agencies, manufacturers, ‘public relations councilor,’ and a few architects, professors, 
etc. The first question asked was, What in your view does industry want from the de- 
signer?'' Amongst the answers: Industry wants designers of talent and ability, but they 
must have a knack for understanding more than the abstract problem of design, they 
must have commercial sense or instinct. Industry is only interested in those designs that 
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there are good business reasons to manutac- 
ture. "A more thorough knowledge of the 
product and a greater ability to visualize 
markets; above all, the realization that in 
commerce the function of design is to in- 
crease sales." "Sensible designs that will lead 
to more and better business." Etc. 

| have given these quotations at some 
length to prove a point. My point is: that 
the type of which Mr. Holme is a representa- 
tive is either blind or stupid or mendacious. 
They weave a tissue of contradiction, evasion 
and confusion around a very simple matter. 
The whole point is clearly—the essential quali- 
fication for a decent industrial design is that 
it be made for use. But under capitalism the 
only reason for making products is profit. 
There is no necessary connection between the 
two. The attempt to create this connection 
leads to the aforementioned confusion, etc. 

The illustrated section contains a number of 
very clever photographs. The prize for the 
best design | should give to a lemon squeezer, 
from F. W. Woolworth. 

A word should be said against a very bad 
habit typical of this sort of book. Many of 
the objects shown in the illustrated section 
are devices of complicated function. It is 
patent that a photograph alone can give no 
idea of what the device does, whether it is 
efficient, etc. Presentations of this type (e.g.., 
Rolls-Royce aero engine, spinning machine) 
place importance on the least important as- 
pect—the surface appearance. An engine is, 
after all, not a painting. (Museum of Modern 
Art, please note). 


Panos 


"Plastic Redirections in 20th Century Paint- 
ing," by James Johnson Sweeney. The 
Renaissance Society of the University of 
Chicago. $1.50. 


In this treatise, James Johnson Sweeney 
traces the changes in the approach to the art 
of painting that have taken place during this 
century. He begins with the Impressionist 
School and traces the developments in tech- 
nic and in content to the Super-realists. His 


analyses are remarkably objective, and be- 
cause of this they are clearly stated. 

Without relating these changes to the 
structure of our times, and preferring to 
consider painting in a purer light—that is, to 
speak its language and understand it as the 
expression of individuals rather than of 
society — Mr. Sweeney does, nevertheless, 
show most definitely the changes in our social 
order. This he accomplishes through his 
understanding of the parts played by the 
intelligence and the emotions in the construc- 
tion of a work of art. He understands the 
language of paint, and quite naturally, there- 
fore, ascribes the various transitions in modern 
painting to the continual growth of intellec- 
tual domination in the painter's approach to 
his work. The growth, as it were, that begins 
with the interest of the Impressionists in light 
and reaches the interest of the Super-realists 
in the activities of the sub-conscious. 

The treatise is divided into three chapters, 
Plastic Redirections in 20th Century Painting, 
From This Side of “Cubism,'’ and Super-real- 
ism, and is introduced by a foreword by Eve 
W. Schutze. It is illustrated by forty-six care- 
fully selected half-tones and contains bio- 
graphical material on the artists mentioned in 
the text. Altogether it is an excellent refer- 
ence book, and Mr. Sweeney's objective rea- 
soning gives his work the simplicity and clarity, 
and hence the value, which most books on 
modern painting lack. 
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Recorded Music 


Edited by Arthur V. Berger 


WALLINGFORD RIEGGER: Finale from Trio 
for Flute, Harp and Cello. CARLOS CHA- 
VEZ: Largo-Scherzo-Largo from Sonatina for 
Violin and Piano. New Music Quarterly Re- 
cordings. 


The establishment of the New Music Quar- 
terly Recordings for the purpose of issuing 
contemporary American compositions on wax 
discs—as also the current active interest in 
native product manifested by the major re- 
cording companies—affords modern music 
votaries, critics and the merely curious an op- 
portunity to evaluate native output on the 
basis of more than a single, cursory hearing— 
a method which, if faulty in dealing with a 
classical work, is doubly so in reference to a 
novelty in which only after the sensuous ma- 
terial has been digested do the proper rela- 
tionships reveal themselves. While | cannot 
anticipate whether this will make for a more 
or less tolerant public, | am certain that, pro- 
vided the selections of the recording com- 
panies are versatile enough and inclusive of 
the best, there will be a notable reform in 
the attitude between critic and composer 
(and vice versa), both of which parties will 
have been deprived of their most defensive 
weapon. No longer may the composer vent 
his spleen on the chronicler (i.e., the reception 
of his work unfavorable) for venturing to pass 
unqualified judgment without intimate ac- 
quaintance with the composition; no longer 
may the critic, for his part, seek, conversely, 
to defend his inability to judge adequately a 
new and strong work by pleading insufficient 
hearing. 

The prospect would be indeed peaceful and 
pleasant if we could be certain that Henry 
Cowell, mentor of the New Music Organiza- 
tion, will not attempt a second time to im- 
mortalize in wax so wretched a performance 
as that by Mrs. Alexander Lipsky of the 
Chavez Sonatina. The uninitiated might very 
well be deluded into thinking the bad intona- 
tion and the scratching inherent in the ''mod- 
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ernism.'' But those who are familiar with the 
piece know it as a rather conservative, harm- 
less, though neat, morsel which owes much to 
Ravel—in fact, to a similarly named work for 
piano solo by the French composer—and 
which is quite removed from the austere, 
complex Chavez of today. 

The superb performance of Messrs. Barrere, 
Salzedo and Britt, on the other side of the 
disc, extenuates somewhat for any discomfort 
the auditor might have experienced from its 
companion. The pity is, he probably has lis- 
tened to the trio first, since it bears the 
earlier issue number, viz., No. 3. Riegger is 
exemplified here at-his best. The piece is di- 
verting and the sonorities quite interesting. 
Stravinsky of Le Sacre, The Song of the Night- 
ingale, etc., if we care to look, is certainly in 
the background. But the whimsicality and 
humor are Riegger's. | should like to see the 
movement danced by Graham or Weidman. 
And if Messrs. Barrere, Salzedo and Britt 
could be enlisted-for the accompaniment, it 
would be something to look forward to. 

The most recent American album released 
by Victor, at the time of writing, comprises 
John Alden Carpenter's programmatic suite, 
"Adventures in a Perambulator’’ (M-238). The 
work occupies seven sides. The remainder of 
the fourth disc is devoted to Mozart's Over- 
ture to "The Marriage of Figaro." The per- 
formance is by the Minneapolis Symphony 
under the direction of Eugene Ormandy. 

Carpenter has now several recordings to his 
credit. It were time, perhaps, Victor bestowed 
its attention elsewhere. Notwithstanding Mr. 
Carpenter's odd literary subject matter, the 
music he calls his own is quite familiar to us 
by now and is available on any number of re- 
cordings by diverse composers. | would sug- 
gest, not unaware of the futility of such sug- 
gestions, that if Victor feels the necessity of 
honoring native composers, it should seek out 
such significant talents as Copland, Ives, Pis- 
ton and Sessions. (| do not mention Harris, 
since he has been already snatched up by the 
major recording companies. Several new re- 
cordings are scheduled to appear this fall. | 
intend to devote a paper to his complete re- 
corded music in the next issue of TREND.) 

Awe: 


CONTRIBUTORS IN THIS ISSUE 


WELDON BAILEY 

Weldon Bailey is the art critic for the Phila- 
delphia Record. He studied painting at the 
Philadelphia Academy of the Fine Arts and 
Graphic Sketch Club, and devotes a large 
part of his time to work in lithography. 


MILLEN BRAND 

Born in 1906, in Jersey City, Millen Brand 
has lived mostly in New Jersey and New York. 
He was graduated from Columbia University 
in 1929, in which year he received the Van 
Rensselaer and Philolexian Prizes in poetry. 
He is married to Pauline Leader, author of 


"No Birds Sing." 


ALBERT EDWARD CLEMENTS 

This is Mr. Clements’ second appearance 
in TREND. His writings have also appeared 
in New Masses, Contempo, Nativity and 
many other publications. He was born in 
New York City in 1906, but now lives in Hud- 
son, New York State. 


HENRY COWELL 

It would take many pages of space merely 
to enumerate Mr. Cowell's various activities. 
He has been one of the most active promot- 
ers of contemporary music, both here and 
abroad. As a composer he has been an inde- 
fatigable searcher for new effects and has 
been responsible for many technical devices 
now much used. He has written extensively in 
his field and is the editor of New Music. 


LAWRENCE A. HARPER 

Lawrence Harper is the editor of Pollen 
and has contributed poetry and prose to The 
Calithump, A Year Magazine, The Little Mag- 
azine, Manuscript, Tone, Dune Forum, Kosmos, 
The New Hope, The Anvil and many others. 
He lives in Los Angeles. 


NORMAN MACLEOD 

This is Mr. Macleod's third appearance in 
TREND. He has appeared in most of the 
literary magazines and was American editor 
of two advance guard trilingual reviews, 


Front (Holland) and Morada 
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RICHARD J. NEUTRA 

Richard J. Neutra wos born in Vienna in 
1892. Graduated from the Polytechnic Col- 
lege in civil engineering and architecture. 
During the war he was an officer of field ar- 
tillery and saw service in Montenegro and 
Albania. He fell ill of tropical malaria and for 
18 months was sent from hospital to hospital. 
During this time he designed buildings for the 
steam laundry of the fortress Trebinje, for a 
soldiers’ recreational center and the naval ad- 
ministration of the Albanian seaport, Shingjin. 
Following the revolution he escaped to Switz- 
erland and later studied with Professor Karl 
Moser at the Zurich Polytechnical Institute. 
He was called back to Vienna and worked for 
different architects, designing a municipal 
forest cemetery at Luckenwalde as well as 
collaborating in the execution of small dwell- 
ing colonies. Following this he was associated 
with Erich Mendelsohn in the planning and 
construction of the Berliner Tageblatt build- 
ing, at the time of its erection (1921) the tall- 
est building in Germany and the first steel 
construction of its kind. In 1922, in collabora- 
tion with Mendelsohn, he won the first award 
for the business center of the Mediterranean 
port of Haifa. 

He came to the United States in 1922 and 
four years later wrote ''How America Builds”; 
in 1929 followed a second volume on Ameri- 
can architecture. 

He has been practicing architecture in 
California since 1926 and there he has creat- 
ed a series of interesting buildings: garden 
apartments, a physical culture center, numer- 
ous private houses. His most discussed and 
__publicised work is the "health house,”’ built in 
various periods from 1927 to 1929 for Dr. P. 
M. Lovell. This structure represented the first 
rational assemblage of modern construction 
materials, steel, plate glass and shot concrete 
—to a modern dwelling. 

He is the American delegate of Les Con- 
gres Internationaux D'Architecture Moderne. 


WILFRED QUAYTMAN 

Mr. Quaytman is a New Yorker, in his 
early twenties. He has appeared in many of 
the advance guard magazines. 
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ESTELLE SAFIER 

Miss Safier is a member of the advertising 
staff of L. Bamberger and Company. She is 
twenty-five years of age and, before coming 
to New York City, lived in Pittsburgh, where 
she attended the University of Pittsburgh. 
The poem in this issue is her first published 
work, 


WILLIAM SAROYAN 

William Saroyan lives in San Francisco, Cal. 
Since last February he has had stories pub- 
lished in The Magazine, Story, and American’ 
Mercury, and on October 15 Random House 
is publishing his first collection, “The Daring 
Young Man on the Flying Trapeze."' The Oc- 
tober issue of the American Mercury pub- 
lishes another of his unusual soliloquies, and 
he states that Vanity Fair has also accepted a 
story. 


J. M. SHERBY 

J. M. Sherby is the new Literary Editor tor 
TREND, succeeding Eric Ely-Estorick. Mr. 
Sherby is well known as a poet, his work hav- 
ing appeared in numerous magazines. The 
prose in the current issue of TREND is of Mr. 
Sherby's selection. Considerable of the poe- 
try, however, was accepted for publication 
under the editorship of Mr. Ely-Estorick. Mr. 
Sherby has not had sufficient time in which to 
make selection of material for forthcoming 
issues, but announcement of future policies 
will be made at an early date. 


CHARLES C. SPEER 

Mr. Speer is a staff member of the contin- 
uity department of the Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System. 


KATHARINE B. STEVENS 
Katharine Stevens has written much poetry. 
She lives at Mt. Kisko, New York. 


KATHLEEN SUTTON 

Born in Lowell, Massachusetts, Kathleen 
Sutton has been living in Anniston, Alabama, 
the past eight years. Her poetry has appeared 
in many publications and her first book, ''Mas- 
querade," was favorably received when it was 
published in 1931. She is married to Leslie E. 
Sutton. 
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